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THE  WOODS  AND  THE  COURT. 

In  the  forest  of  Arden,  Shakespeare  makes  the  banished  duke  say 
to  his  companions: 

"Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say: 
'This  is  no  flatterv:  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.' 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ;     *     *     * 

;;;  ;|;  ;|c  yfi.  }p  >f. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt,    - 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.'' 

— As  You  Like  It,  act  2,  scene  1. 


There  is  beauty  in  the  forest, 

When  the  trees  are  green  and  fair; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  meadow, 

Where  wild  flowers  scent  the  air; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunlight, 

And  the  soft,  blue  beam  above; 
Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love ! 

— W.  L.  Smith. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


Executive  Office,  ) 

Helena,  Montana,  April  13,  1899.  ) 

As  winter  disappears  and  the  earth  puts  on  its  summer  robes  of 

grass  and  flowers,  the  season  reminds  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves 

and  to  posterity  that  we  shall  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies  assist  nature 

to  make  more  beautiful  our  homes,  public  grounds,  and  ways.     The 

cultivation  of  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs  tends  to  enrich  our  soil  and  keep 

it  moist,  and  at  the  same  time  it  relieves  the  landscape  from  the  glare 

of  the  summer's  sun.     In  addition  to  the  advantages  thus  given  to  the 

physical  aspect  of  the  state,  a  higher  sense  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful 

is  thus  begotten  in  our  people  and  that  proper  spirit  of  pride  in  our 

houses  and  cities  and  our  state  is  encouraged  and  fostered. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  recognizing  these  blessings  and  benefits, 
set  aside  a  day  to  be  known  as  Arbor  Day,  and  directed  the  Executive 
to  make  proclamation  of  the  same. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Rob  t  B.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, by  virtue  of  the  law  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  proclaim  Tuesday, 
the  ninth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  Arbor  Day,  and  request  that  all 
persons  in  the  state  devote  a  part  of  that  day  to  the  planting  of  trees, 
vines,  or  shrubs  upon  their  lands,  public  grounds  and  ways,  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  them  and  serving  the  interests  our  state  and 
people. 

Done  at  Helena,  the  Capital  of  said  State,  A.  D.  1899, 
(L.  S.)  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  our 

Independence. 

ROBT  B.  SMITH. 
By  the  Governor: 

T.  S.  HOGAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS. 


The  following  sections  of  the  political  code  contain  the  law  relat- 
ing to  Arbor  Day: 

Section  1990.  The  second  Tuesday  of  May  shall  be  known 
throughout  the  State  as  Arbor   Day. 

Section  199 1.  In  order  that  the  children  in  our  public  schools  shall 
assist  in  the  work  of  adorning  the  school  grounds  with  trees,  and  to 
stimulate  the  minds  of  the  children  towards  the  benefits  of  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  growing  of  timber,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  every  public  school  district  in 
this  State  to  assemble  the  children  in  their  charge  on  the  above  day 
in  the  school  building  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
provide  for  and  conduct  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  city  su- 
perintendent, county  superintendents,  teachers  and  trustees  or  other 
school  authorities  having  the  general  charge  and  oversight  of  the 
public  schools  in  each  city  or  district,  to  have  and  hold  such  exercises 
as  shall  tend  to  encourage  the  planting,  preservation  and  protection 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish  such  results. 

Section  1982.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  from  year  to  vear  a  course  of  exercises  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  subject  hereinbefore  mentioned,  which  shall  be  adopted 
and  observed  by  the  said  public  school  authorities  on  Arbor  Day. 

Section  3280.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  tree 
planting  and  aboriculture  in  this  State,  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  is 
hereby  designated  as  Arbor  Day,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
annually  make  his  proclamation  setting  apart  that  day  for  the  planting 
of  trees  and  for  beautifying  homes,  cemeteries,  highways,  public 
grounds  and  landscapes,  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  must 
on  that  day  instruct  the  pupils  as  to  the  importance  of  tree  planting 
and  give  practical  lessons  in  landscape  gardening. 

Section  3282.  The  flower  known  as  lewisia  rediviva  (bitter  root) 
shall  be  the  floral  emblem  of  the  State  of  Montana. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER. 


To  School  Officers,  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Friends  of  Education: 

In  these  days  of  wholesale  destruction  of  our  forests,  and  when 
little  or  no  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  check  it.  it  is  with  feelings  of  joy 
that  we  hail  the  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day,  believing  that  its  proper 
celebration  tends  to  cultivate  a  sentiment  opposed  to  this  ruthless 
destruction. 

The  value  of  trees,  of  the  forest,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
forest  product  exceeds  -n  value  that  from  almost  any  other  source.  It 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  from  our  gold  and  silver  mines.  In 
1894  it  was  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  gold  and  silver  product.  In 
the  same  year  the  total  grain  crop  of  this  country  was  $15,000,000  less 
than  the  forest  crop. 

But  trees  have  other  uses  and  are  valuable  for  other  reasons.  They 
contribute  more  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  man  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  They  should,  therefore,  be  cultivated  and  preserved  to  an 
extent  somewhat  commensurate  with  their  surpassing  value.  The 
forest  is  our  best  friend  and  should  be  jealously  protected. 

Montana  enacted  an  Arbor  Day  law  in  1887,  since  which  time 
interest  in  the  day  has  steadily  increased,  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  generally  observed  or  that  its  importance  is  fully  appreciated. 
That  we  may  not  be  able  to  grow  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  to  observe  the  day.  There  are  other  great  and 
important  lessons  that  it  teaches  and  that  it  is  fitting  should  be  taught 
on  this  occasion. 

The  planting  of  trees  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  them  grow, 
even  by  assiduous  care,  is  an  important  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity.  But  our  duty  does  not  end  with  the  planting  of 
the  trees,  as  we  seemed  to  have  thought  heretofore,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  most  of  the  trees  planted  on  this  day  have  been  allowed 
to  die  through  shameful  neglect.  It  is  quite  as  important  and  quite  as 
necessary  that  you  see  to  it  that  the  trees  are  properly  cared  for  after 
planting  as  it  is  to  plant  them. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  school  district,  upon  whose  beautiful 
school  grounds  the  children  and  the  trustees  had  set  out  hundreds  of 
trees,  the  greater  number  being  planted  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of 


dollars  by  the  district.  The  trees  grew  nicely  and  what  had  been  a 
"barren  waste' '  was  converted  into  a  lovely  forest  as  beautiful  a  place 
and  as  cheering-  as  any  to  be  found.  'These  trees  were  teachers  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense.  They  were  daily  teaching  the  hundreds  of 
children  who  feasted  upon  their  beautiful  foliage  and  enjoyed  their 
kindly  shade  the  lessons  of  patience,  growth,  development,  usefulness 
and  of  the  higher  life.  To-day  where  once  there  was  this  oasis  in  the 
almost  treeless  district  there  is  only  the  "barren  waste,"  holes  ash 
heaps,  etc.,  due  to  the  most  shameful  and  inexplicable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees. 

Plant  trees  and  protect  them  after  planting.  If  they  are  to  be  left 
to  wither  and  die  it  is  best  not  to  plant  them  at  all. 

I  suggest  that  a  committee  of  citizens  and  pupils  be  chosen,  annu- 
ally, by  those  in  attendance  at  the  exercises,  to  see  that  the  trees  are 
properly  cared  for.     This  committee  should  report  next  Arbor  Day. 

The  year  1899  ls  a  memorable  one  and  we  should  not  fail  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children  a  due  significance  of  the  great  events 
which  are  occurring  in  our  history.  The  lessons  of  patriotism,  of  re- 
gard for  law  and  order,  of  obedience  to  the  legally  constituted  authori- 
ties, are  to  be  taught  on  such  an  occasion.  The  splendid  conduct  of 
our  brave  boys  at  the  front  may  well  receive  merited  recognition  on  a 
day  like  this.  Thus  some  of  the  great  lessons  of  duty  and  of  patriotism 
may  be  taught,  even  though  upon  the  school  grounds  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  grow  trees. 

Montana  has  a  State  flower,  the  bitter  root,  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  but  we  have  no  State  tree.  It  is  proposed  to  select 
one  next  Arbor  Day.  To  this  end  I  request  that  all  the  pupils  vote 
for  a  State  tree.  The  vote  will  be  canvassed  by  the  teachers  and  the 
result  certified  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  will  certify  the  result 
of  the  vote  in  her  county  to  this  office.  Upon  receipt  of  the  vote  of 
all  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  state  superintendent  will  announce  the 
tree  selected  and  it  will  be  henceforth  known  as  the  State  tree. 

The  pupils  should  be  fully  instructed  concerning  the  trees  common 
to  the  state,  and  an  essay,  having  in  view  the  selection  of  a  state  tree, 
should  be  carefully  prepared  and  read  by  one  of  the  older  pupils.  No 
tree  not  common  to  the  state  and  of  acknowledged  beauty  and  use- 
fulness is  eligible. 

When  we  look  about  us  and  see  what  Arbor  Day  has  done  in  a 
number  of  the  more  than  forty  states  that  observe  it,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  no  holiday  of  the  whole  year  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  material  benefit  as  this. 


When  it  was  first  observed  in  1872  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  her 
pupils  planted  several  millions  of  trees  on  that  day,  and  it  has  been 
regularly  observed  since,  until,  to-day,  there  are  more  than  800,000,000 
of  thrifty  Arbor  Day  trees  in  that  State.  Minnesota  first  observed  the 
day  during  the  centennial  year  and  her  pupils  planted  a  million  and  a 
half  of  trees  on  the  first  observance  of  the  day.  Many  other  states 
might  be  mentioned  with  similar  records. 

The  benefits  derivable  from  these  many  millions  of  Arbor  Day 
trees  are  beyond  all  estimate. 

Let  us  in  Montana,  while  we  may  not  be  so  favorably  circum- 
stanced in  the  matter  of  tree  planting  as  the  states  named,  see  to  it  that 
Arbor  Day  is  appropriately  observed,  and  that  trees  are  planted  in 
every  school  yard  where  it  is  possible  to  make  them  grow. 

I  trust  that  Arbor  Day,  1899,  will  be  observed  more  generally  and 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever  before. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A.  CARLETON, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Specimen   Program. 


1.  Song-   Welcome  to  Arbor  Day. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Reading  Governor's  Proclamation. 

4.  Singing-  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

5.  Essay  The  State  Tree. 

6.  Recitation?    , Woodman,     Spare    that    Tree,    and    other 

selections. 

7.  Exercise  by  eight  pupils A  Cluster  of  Curious  Trees. 

8.  Song. 

9.  Exercise  by  six  pupils. 

10.  Short  essays. 

11.  Address    The  Boys  at  the  Front. 

12.  Readings  by  several  pupils  from  selections  in  Arbor  Day  Manual. 

13.  Song   Prayer  for  our  State   (Air— America.) 

14.  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

15.  Planting  Trees. 

16.  Singing. 

17.  Short- Address. 

18.  Dismissal. 


POETRY. 


Welcome  to  Arbor  Day. 

(Tune— America.) 

O  welcome,   Arbor  Day, 
List  nature's  welcome  lay 

With  joy  replete. 
O  day  of  festal   mirth, 
Of  beauty,  sense  and  worth, 
Thou   to  adorn   the  earth, 

Hath  mission  sweet. 

When  thy  glad  morn  appears, 
Bright  hopes  of  future  years 

Our  thoughts  employ, 
Day  of  unselfish  deeds, 
When  care  for  others'   needs 
She  all  freely  plants  the  seeds 

Of  future  joy. 

All  praise  to  him  whose  hand 
Shall  bless  our  native  land 

With  gifts  so  free. 
To  him  may  nature  bring 
Her  choicest  offering, 
And   birds  his  praises   sing, 

Who  plants  a  tree. 

—Journal   of   Education. 


Arbor  Day  Song. 

Air — "My  Bonnie." 

The  breezes  of  spring  wave  the  tree-tops, 
The  flowers  so  sweet  bloom  again, 

Oh,  joyfully  birds  sing  of  springtime, 
While  flying  o'er  mountain  and  glen. 

Chorus — 

Sing  here,  sing  there, 
Sing  of  the  springtime  to-day,  to-day. 

Sing  here,  sing  there, 
Sing  of  the  springtime  to-day. 

O   glorious   country   of   freedom! 

Our  lives  we  make  pure  and  sweet; 
Thou  givest  to  us  this  bright  springtime 

With  hearts  full  of  love  we  now  greet. 

Chorus — 

Then  shout  for  the  oak  in  the  Northland, 
And  answer,  O  South,  with  the  palm; 

And  we  who  inherit  this  Union 
Sing  gaily  our  Nation's  great  psalm. 

Chorus — 


Forest  Hymn. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,   ere 

man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave 
And  spread  the  roof  above   them,   ere   he 

framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The    sound    of    anthems;    in    the    darkling 

wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn 

thanks 
And  supplications.    For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
Which  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in 

heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the 

sound 
Of    the    invisible    breath    that    swayed    at 

once 
All  their  green   tops,   stole   over  him   and 

bowed 
His  spirit  with   the  thought   of  boundless 

power 
And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,   why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neg- 
lect 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?    Let  me, 

at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  wood, 
Offer  one  hymn,  thrice  happy  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  His  ear. 

— Bryant. 


Arbor  Day  March. 

Air — "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
Note. — Children     singing     this     selection 
should  be  provided  with  small  flags  to  be 
waved    during    the    singing    of    the    words 
"Hurrah." 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 
With  march  and  song  and  cheer, 

For  the  season  comes  to  us 
But  once  in  every  year; 

Should  we  not  remember  it 
And  make  the  memory  dear — 

Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day? 

Chorus. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Arbor  Day  is  here, 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  it  gladdens  every  year; 

So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  this  blithe- 
some Arbor   Day 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flowers  are  blooming  all  around — 

Are  blooming  on  this  day, 
And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad, 

Welcome   the   month  of   May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 
Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 

Chorus. 

—Ellen  Beauchamp,   Baldwinsville,   N.   Y., 
Normal  Instructor. 


Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree  ! 


Teachers  will  please  give  the  pupils  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Morris  came  to  write  the  poem, 
"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree."  The  poem 
may  then  be  memorized  by  all  the  pupils, 
and  recited  or  sung  on  Arbor  Day.  Mr. 
Morris,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  New 
York,  February  1,  1837,  gave  in  substance 
the  following  account:  Riding  out  of  town 
a  few  days  since,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  an  old  gentleman,  he  invited  me 
to  turn  down  a  little  romantic  woodland 
pass,  not  far  from  Bloomingdale.  "Your 
object?"  inquired  I.  "Merely  to  look  once 
more  at  an  old  tree  planted  by  my  grand- 
father long  before  I  was  born,  under 
which  I  used  to  play  when  a  boy,  and 
where  my  sisters  played  with  me.  There 
I  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my 
parents.  Father,  mother,  sisters — all  are 
gone;  nothing  but  the  old  tree  remains." 
And  a  paleness  overspread  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  Af- 
ter a  moment's  pause,  he  added:  "Don't 
think  me  foolish.  I  don't  know  how  it  is; 
I  never  ride  out  but  I  turn  down  this 
lane  to  look  at  that  old  tree.  I  have  a 
thousand  recollections  about  it,  and  I  al- 
ways greet  it  as  a  familiar  and  well- 
remembered  friend."  These  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  when  the  old  gentleman 
cried  out,  "There  it  is!"  Near  the  tree 
stood  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  sharpening 
an  ax.  "You're  not  going  to  cut  that  tree 
down,  surely?"  "Yes,  but  I  am,  though," 
said  the  woodman.  "What  for?"  inquired 
the  old  gentleman,  with  choked  emotion. 
"What  for?  I  like  that!  Well,  I  will  tell 
you.  I  want  the  tree  for  firewood."  "What 
is  the  tree  worth  to  you  for  firewood?" 
"Why,  when  down,  about  ten  dolars." 
"Suppose  I  should  give  you  that  sum." 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "would  you  let  it 
stand?"  "Yes."  "You  are  sure  of  that?" 
"Positive!"  "Then  give  me  a  bond  to  that 
effect."  We  went  into  the  little  cottage 
in    which    my    companion    was    born,    but 


which  is  now  occupied  by  the  woodman.- 
1  drew  up  the  bond.  It  was  signed  and 
the  money  paid  over.  As  we  left,  the- 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  woodman, 
assured  us  that  while  she  li.ed  the  tree 
should  not  be  cut.  These  circumstances- 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for 
the  song  I  send  you. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  uough! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
O,   spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  the  foolish  tear; 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend; 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,   woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

— George   P.    Morris, 


All  Things  Beautiful. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful— 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings. 

He  made  their  glowing  colors. 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountain, 

The  river,  running  by, 
The  morning,  and  the  sunset 

That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 
The  pleasant   summer  sun. 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden. 
He  made  them,  every  one. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them. 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

— C.   F.    Alexander. 


Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood. 


By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Stranger,    if    thou    hast    learned    a    truth 

which  needs 
No    school    of    long    experience,    that    the 

world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and 

cares, 
To  tire  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  nature.    The  calm 

shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 

breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall 

waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart.    Thou  wilt  find  nothing 

here 
Of  all  that  pained   thee  in  the   haunts  of 

men 
And   made  thee  loathe   thy  life.    The  pri- 
mal curse 
Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth, 
But  not  in  vengeance.    God  hath  yoked  to 

guilt 
Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.    Hence  these 

shades 
Are  still  the  abode  of  gladness;  the  thick 

roof 
Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And    musical    with    birds,    that    sing    and 

sport 
In  wantonness  of  spirit;  while  below 
The  squirrel,   with  raised  paws  and   form 

erect, 
Chirps  merrily.    Throngs  of  insects  in  the 

shade 
Try    their    thin    wings    and    dance    in    the 

warm  beam 


That*  waked    them    into    life.      Even     the 

green  trees 
Partake    the    deep    contentment;    as    they 

bend 
To  the  soft  winds,   the  sun  from  the  blue 

sky 
Looks     in     and     sheds    a     blessing    on     the 

scene. 
Scarce     less     the     cleft-born     wild-flower 

seems  to  enjoy 
Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 
That  sucks   its   sweets.    The  mossy   rocks 

themselves, 
And    the    old    and    ponderous    trunks    of 

prostrate    trees 
That   lead    from    knoll    to   knoll   a    causey 

rude, 
Or    bridge    the    sunken    brook,    and    their 

dark  roots, 
With  all  their  earth  upon  them,   twisting 

high, 
Breathe  fixed  tranquility.    The  rivulet 
Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o'er 

its  bed 
Of    pebbly    sands,    or    leaping    down    the 

rocks, 
Seems,    with    continuous    laughter,    to    re- 
joice 
In  its  own  being.    Softly  tread  the  marge, 
Lest   from   her   midway   perch   thou  scare 

the   wren 
That  dips  her  bill  in  water  The  cool  wind, 
That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,   shall  come 

to  thee. 
Like   one   that    loves    thee   nor   will    it    let 

thee  pass 
Ungreeted.    and    shall    give    its    light    em- 
brace. 


What  Do  We  Plant? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We    plant    the    rafters,    the   shingles,    the 

floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We   plant    the    house   when   we   plant    the 

tree. 

WThat  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 

We    plant    the  spire    that    out-towers    the 

crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We    plant    the    shade,    from    the    hot    sun 

free; 
We    plant    all    these    when    we    plant    the 

tree.  —Henry    Abbey. 


Child  and  Tree. 

I'm   like    the    tiny    tree 
The  children  plant  to-day; 

And  not  to  blame,  you  see, 
For  making  no  display. 

To  grow  we  both  have  room; 

And   so  we  patient  wait; 
And  some  day  may  become 

An  honor  to  the  state. 

Because  that  I  am  free 

To  study,  and  to  know, 
There's  more  required  of  me, 

Than  standing  still  to  grow. 

— E.    A.    Holbrook. 


Famous  Trees, 


The  "Burgoyne  Elm,"  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  tree  was  planted  on  the  day  the 
British  general,  Burgoyne,  was  brought  a 
prisoner  into  Albany,  the  day  after  he 
surrendered  to  our  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

The  weeping  willow  in  Copp's  burying 
ground  near  Bunker  Hill.  This  willow 
was  grown  from  a  branch  that  was  taken 
from  the  grave  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at 
St.    Helena. 

The  ash  trees  planted  by  General  Wash- 
ington at  Mt.  Vernon,  Va.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful row  of  immense  trees,  which  every- 
body admires  who  visits  the  home  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

The  Cary  tree.  This  tree  was  planted 
by  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  the  poet  sis- 
ters, who  have  written  so  many  beautiful 
poems  for  children.  It  is  a  beautiful  syc- 
amore in   Ohio. 


Old  "Liberty  Elm."  This  famous  tree 
used  to  stand  on  Boston  commons,  but 
was  blown  down  in  a  storm.  It  was  plant- 
ed by  a  school  master  long  before  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  dedicated  to  the 
liberty  of  the  colonies. 

Washington  Elm.  Under  the  shade  of 
this  grand  old  elm  General  Washington 
first  took  command  of  the  colonial  army 
in   1775. 

The  William  Penn  tree  in  Philadelphia. 
In  that  city  stands  a  monument  which 
marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  tree 
under  which  William  Penn  made  his  fa- 
mous treaty  with  the  Indians. 

The  Charter  Oak.  It  was  in  an  old  hol- 
low oak  that  the  early  colonists  hid  their 
charter  to  prevent  its  being  taken  from 
them  by  the  British  governor,  Andros. 

—Selected. 


The  Tree  Holiday. 

(Adapted  for  Reading.) 
The  service  of  the  trees  to  us  begins 
with  the  cradle  and  ends  with  the  coffin. 
But  it  continues  through  our  lives,  and  is 
of  almost  unimaginable  extent  and  va- 
riety. In  this  country  our  houses  and 
their  furniture  and  the  fences  that  inclose 
them  are  largely  the  product  of  the  trees. 
The  fuel  that  warms  them,  even  if  it  be 
coal,  is  the  mineralized  wood  of  past  ages. 
The  frames  and  handles  of  agricultural 
implements,  boats,  ships.  India-rubber, 
gums,  bark,  cork,  carriages  and  railroad 
cars  and  ties— wherever  the  eye  falls  it 
sees  the  beneficent  service  of  the  trees. 
To  cut  the  forests  is  to  dry  up  the  riv- 
ers, for  trees  are  the  guardians  of  the 
sources   of   the  streams. 

Like  men,  trees  begin  tenderly  and  grow 
larger  and  larger,  in  greater  strength, 
more  deeply  rooted,  more  widely  spread- 
ing, stretching  leafy  boughs  for  birds  to 
build  in,  shading  the  cattle  that  chew  the 
cud  and  graze  in  peace,  decking  them- 
selves in  blossoms  and  ever-changing  foli- 
age, and  murmuring  with  rustling  music 
by  day  and  night.  The  thoughtful  youth 
will  see  a  noble  image  of  the  strong  man 
struggling  with  obstacles  that  he  over- 
comes in  a  great  tree  wrestling  mightily 
with  the  wintry  gales,  and  extorting  a 
glorious  music  from  the  storms  which  it 
triumphantly  defies. 

— George  William  Curtis. 


The  Story  of  a  Leaf. 

(For    Reading.) 

I  am  only  a  leaf.  My  home  is  one  of 
the  trees  that  grow  near  the  school  house. 
All  winter  I  was  wrapped  up  in  a  tiny 
warm  blanket,  tucked  in  a  little  brown 
cradle,  and  rocked  by  the  winds  as  they 
blew.    Do  you  not  believe  it? 

Next  fall  just  break  off  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  see  whether  you  cannot  find  a 
leaf-bud  on  it.  It  will  look  like  a  little 
brown   knot. 

Break  it  open,  and  inside  you  will  see 
some  soft,  white  down;  that  is  the  blan- 
ket. The  brown  shell  that  you  break  is 
the   cradle. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  yuu,  I  was  rocked 
all  winter  in  my  cradle  on  the  branch. 
When  the  warm  days  came,  and  the  soft 
rains  fell,  then  I  grew  very  fast  indeed. 
I  soon  pushed  myself  out  of  my  cradle, 
dropped  my  blanket,  and  showed  my  pret- 
ty green  dress  to  all  who  came  by. 

Oh,  how  glad  every  one  was  to  see  me! 
And  here  I  am,  so  happy  with  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters  about  me!  Every 
morning  the  birds  come  and  sing  to  us; 
the  great  sun  shines  upon  us,  and  the 
winds  fan  us. 

We  dance  with  the  winds,  we  smile  back 
at  the  bright  sun,  and  make  a  pleasant 
shade  for  the  dear  birds. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  you,  boys 
and  girls— glad  to  see  your  bright  eyes, 
and  hear  you  say,  "How  beautiful  the 
leaves  are!"  —Rebecca  D.  Rickoff. 


A  Cluster  of  C 


—First    Pupil— 

The  Musical  Tree  has  a  peculiar  shaped 

leaf,     and    pods     with     a     split     or     open 

edge.    The    wind    passing    through     these 

gives  out  the  sound  which  gives  the  tree 

its  name.     In  Barhadoes  there  is  a  valley 

tilled  with  these  trees,  and  when  the  trade 

winds  blow  across  the  island,  a  constant 
moaning,  deep-toned  noise  is  heard  lrom 
it,  which,  in  the  still  hours  of  night,  has 
a    weird,    unpleasant    effect. 

— Second   Pupil — 

A  species  of  acacia,  in  the  Soudan,  is 
called  the  Whistling  Tree  by  the  natives. 
Its  shoots  are  frequently,  by  the  agency 
of  the  larvae  of  insects,  distorted  in  shape 
and  swollen  into  a  globular  bladder,  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  After  the 
insect  has  emerged  from  a  circular  hole 
in  the  side  of  this  swelling,  the  opening, 
played  upon  by  the  wind,  becomes  a  mu- 
sical instrument  equal  in  sound  to  a  flute. 

—Third    Pupil— 

The  Bottle  Tree  of  Australia  is  among 
the  most  singular  specimens  of  vegetable 
life.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  bottle- 
shaped,  increasing  in  girth  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  then  tapering  to- 
ward the  top,  where  it  divides  into  two 
or  more  huge  branches  bearing  foliage 
composed  of  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves 
from  four  to  seven  inches  long.  It  some- 
times grows  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  and 
measures  thirty-five  feet  around  the 
trunk. 

— Fourth    Pupil — 

The  Angry  Tree  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
It  reaches  the  height  of  eighty  feet  after 
a  rapid  growth,  and  in  outward  appear- 
ance somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  cen- 
tury plant.  When  the  sun  sets  the  leaves 
fold  up  and  the  tender  twigs  coil  tightly, 
like  a  little  pig's  tail.  If  the  shoots  are 
handled  the  leaves  rustle  and  move  un- 
easily for  a  time.  If  this  queer  plant  is 
moved  from  one  pot  to  another  it  seems 
angry,  and  the  leaves  stand  out  in  all  di- 
rections like  quills  on  a  porcupine.  A 
most  pungent  and  sickening  odor,  said  to 
resemble  that  given  off  by  rattlesnakes 
when  annoyed,  fills  the  air,  and  it  is  only 
after  an  hour  or  so  that  the  leaves  fold 
in  the  natural  way. 


urious  Trees. 

—Fifth  Pupil— 
Weeping  Trees  are  found  in  the  forests 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
These  trees  drip  copiously  during  clear, 
bright  days,  when  no  dew  is  visible  else- 
where. The  dripping  is  so  profuse  that 
the  ground  is  almost  saturated.  The  phe- 
nomenon in  this  case  is  caused  by  the 
remarkable  condensing  power  of  the 
leaves  of  the  fir.  The  dripping  ceases  after 
10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  re- 
sumes at  or  near  sunset.  In  the  Island  of 
Ferro  there  is  a  weeping  tree  that  supplies 
all  the  men  and  beasts  of  the  island  with 
drink,  there  being  no  other  available  wa- 
ter supply. 

—Sixth    Pupil— 

The  Baobab  or  Monkey  Bread  must  be 
the  queerest  of  trees.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  but  its  girth  is  entire- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  its  height,  some 
trees  being  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  An 
old  baobab  in  Africa  is  more  like  a  forest 
than  a  single  tree.  Their  age  is  incalcu- 
lable. Humboldt  considers  them  the  old- 
est living  organic  monument  of  our  plan- 
et. It  produces  fruit  about  a  foot  long, 
which    is   edible. 

— Seventh  Pupil — 

The  Bread  Fruit  Tree  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  and  symmetrical  trees  in  the 
world.  It  is  native  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  tree  towers  to  the 
height  of  about  fifty  feet.  Its  green,  glob- 
ular fruit,  when  baked,  offers  a  very  ac- 
ceptable  substitute   for   bread. 

— Eighth   Pupil— 

The  Stinging  Tree  is  found  in  Queens- 
land. It  emits  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able smell,  but  is  best  known  by  its  leaf, 
which  is  nearly  round,  and,  having  a  point 
at  the  top,  is  jagged  all  around  the  edge 
like  a  nettle.  A  traveler  says,  "I  have 
seen  a  man,  who  treats  ordinary  pain 
lightly,  roll  on  the  ground  in  agony,  after 
being  stung.  I  have  known  a  horse  so 
completely  mad,  after  getting  into  a  grove 
of  these  trees,  that  he  rushed  open- 
mouthed  at  every  one  who  approached 
him,  and  had  to  be  shot.  Dogs,  when 
stung,  will  rush  about,  whining  piteously, 
biting  pieces  from  the  affected  part." 

— Arbor    Day   Circular,    N.   J. 


What  They  Might  Plant. 

The  wagon  maker — An  axle  tree. 
The   blue    bloods — A   family    tree. 
The  shivering  poor — A  fir   tree. 
The   carpenter — A  plane  tree. 
The  epicure — A  spice  tree. 
The  summer  girl— A  beech  tree. 
The    victim    of    stale    jokes — A    chestnut 
tree. 
The  college  athlete — A  rowan  tree. 
A    dude — A    spruce    tree. 
The  schoolteacher — A  birch  tree. 
The  politician — A  plum  tree. 
The  old  folks — A  roof  tree. 
Married  couples — A  pear  tree. 
The  melancholy — A  pine  tree. 
The  children — A  Christmas  tree. 


Curious  Trees. 


1.  In  Malabar,  a  tree  caled  "the  tallow- 
tree"  grows;  from  the  seeds  of  it,  when 
boiled,  is  procured  a  firm  tallow  which 
makes  excellent  candles. 

2.  The  "butter  tree"  was  discovered  by 
Park  in  the  central  part  of  Africa:  from 
its  kernel  is  produced  a  nice  butter  which 
will   keep   a   year. 

3.  The  "cow  tree,"  or  palo  de  vaca, 
grows  on  rocks  in  Venezuela,  South  Amer- 
ica. It  has  dry  and  leathery  leaves,  and 
by  making  incisions  in  its  trunk  a  kind 
of  milk  oozes  out,  which  is  tolerably 
thick  and  of  an  agreeable,  balmy  smell. 
At  sunrise  the  natives  may  be  seen  has- 
tening from  all  quarters  furnished  with 
large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk. 

4.  A  tree  called  the  "travelers'  tree,"  of 
Madagascar,  yields  a  copious  supply  of 
fresh  water  from  its  leaves,  very  grateful 
to  the  traveler.  It  grows  in  the  most  arid 
countries;  and  is  another  proof  of  the  ten- 
der care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  sup- 
plying all  His  creatures'  wants.  Even  in 
the  dryest  weather  a  quart  of  water  can 
be    obtained    by    piercing    a    hole    at    the 


bottom  of  the  leaf  stalk;  and  the  liquid 
is  pure  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  of  enormous  size,  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

5.  The  date  tree  is  a  species  of  palm 
and  almost  every  part  of  it  is  valuable 
Its  fruit  is  delicious  and  it  is  also  es- 
teemed for  the  palm  wine  drawn  from  its 
trunk.  Its  leaves  are  made  into  hats,  bas- 
kets, fans  and  many  other  articles  and  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf  stems  are  made  into 
cord  and  twine.  A  department  store  might 
almost  be  furnished  from  this  tree. 

6.  The  "sorrowful  tree"  is  found  on  the 
island  of  Goa,  near  Bombay.  It  is  so- 
called   because   it  nourishes   in   the  night. 

At  sunset  no  flowers  are  to  be  seen,  but 
soon  after  it  is  covered  with  them.  They 
close  up  or  drop  off  as  the  sun  rises.  It 
has  a  fragrant  odor,  and  blossoms  at 
night  the  year  round. 

7.  There  is  a  tree  in  Jamaica  called  the 
"life  tree."  whcse  leaves  grow  even  when 
severed  from  the  plant.  It  is  impossible 
to   kill   it   save   by   fire. 

— Normal  Instructor. 


A  Wonderful  Tree. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tree  bearing 
glue,    towels,   cloth,   tinder  and  bread? 

There  is  just  such  a  wonder.  It  is  found 
on  the  Pacific  islands,  and  is  called  the 
bread-fruit  tree. 

It  is  about  as  tall  as  a  three-story 
house  and  the  branches  come  out  straight 
from  the  tree  like  so  many  arms.  They 
are  covered  with  leaves  nearly  two  feet 
long  and  deeply  gashed  at  the  edge,  while 
half  hidden  among  them  are  the  fruits, 
growing  like  apples  on  short  stems,  but 
larger  and  having  a  thick,  yellow  rind. 

This    fruit    is    like    bread,    and    it    is    in 

season   during   eight   months  of   the   year, 

the  natives  finding  a  good  living  in  it. 
They  gather  it  while  it  is  green  and  bake 
it  in  an  oven.  Scraping  off  its  outer  black- 
ened crust,  they  come  to  the  loaf,  whicn 
is  very  much  like  nice  white  bread.  But 
it  must  be  eaten  soon  after  baking,  else 
it  grows  harsh  and  loses  its  pleasant 
taste. 

As  for  glue,  it  oozes  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  is  found  useful  for  many 
purposes;  the  leaves  make  excellent  tow- 
els for  the  few  natives  who  care  to  use 
them,  and  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
tree  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  can  be  made. 
Besides  this,  its  dried  blossoms  are  used 
for  tinder  in  lighting  fires,  and  the  wood 
is  in  great  demand  for  building  purposes. 

With  a  few  of  these  wonderful  trees  in 
the  front  yard,  housekeeping  ought  to  be 
an   easy   matter. 


Plant  a  Tree, 


He   who   plants   a   tree 
Plants   a    hope. 
Rootlets  up  through   fibers   blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto   heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy; 

Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy — 

Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 
Beautiful  and  strong, 
To  whose  shelter  throng- 
Creatures  blithe  with  song. 

If    thou    couldst    but    know,    thou    happy 
tree, 

Of  the   bliss  that   shall  inhabit   thee. 


He  who  plants  a   tree, 
llf  planl s  a  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease, 
Leaf  and   zephyr  murmur  soothingly; 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never    hast    thou    dreamed,    thou    blessed 

tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 
He  plants  youth; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries  in  sooth; 
Life  of  time  that  hints  eternity! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear, 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 


He  who  plants  a  tree, 
He  plants  love; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 

Hands   that  bless  are  blest; 

Plant;  Life  does  the  rest! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a 

tree 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean, 


Oh,  Columbia  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 

When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view, 
Thy  baners   make  tyranny   tremble, 

When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Chorus — 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 


When  war  winged  its  wide  desolation, 

And  threatened  the  land  to  deform. 
The  ark  then  of  Freedom's  foundation, 

Columbia  rode  safe  through  the  storm; 
With  the  garlands  of  victory  around  her, 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave 
crew, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 

The  boast  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Chorus — 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 


The   star-spangled   banner   bring   hither, 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave; 
May    the    wreaths    they    have    won    never 
wither, 

Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the  brave, 
May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 

But  hold  to  their  colors  so  true, 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 

Three    cheers    for    the    Red,    White    and 
Blue. 


Chorus — 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red.  White  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— D.    T.    Shaw. 


My  Country. 


I  love  ray  country's  pine-clad  hills, 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I  love  her  rivers,  deep  and  wide, 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flowery  dales, 

Her   haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 


I  love  her  forests  dark  and  lone, 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

Is  heard  from  morn  till  night, 
And  there  are  lovelier  flowers,  I  ween, 
Than  e'er  in  eastern  land  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair. 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 

Have  all  their  charms  for  me; 
But  more   I   love  my  country's   name, 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame— 

"The  land  of  liberty."  — Hesperion. 


Exercise. 


This  exercise  may  be  given  by  six  pupils. 
The  exercise  is  modeled  after  that  delight- 
ful iteration  of  "The  House  that  Jack 
Built." 

The  First  Pupil  (brings  a  seed  forward 
saying): 
"This  is  the  seed  that  the  wind  sowed." 

Second  Pupil  (bearing  a  leaf,  recites) : 

"This  is  the  leaf  that  sprang  from  the 
seed   that    the   wind  sowed." 

Third  Pupil  (comes  forward  with  a  bud 

and  recites): 

"This  is  the  bud  that  followed  the  leaf, 
that  sprang  from  the  seed  that  the  wind 
sowed." 

Fourth  Pupil  (comes  forward,  pointing 
to  the  sun,   recites): 

"That  is  the  sun  that  shone  on  the  bud, 
that  followed  the  leaf,  that  sprang  from 
the  seed  that  the  wind  sowed." 

Fifth  Pupil  (brings  forward  a  flower  and 
repeats) : 

"This  the  flower  of  beauty  rare,  that 
loved  the  sun,  that  shone  on  the  bud.  that 
followed  the  leaf,  that  sprang  from  the 
seed  that  the  wind  sowed." 


Sixth  Pupil: 

"This  is  the  feathery  ball  so  fair,  that 
burst  from  the  flower  of  beauty  rare,  that 
loved  the  sun,  that  shone  on  the  bud, 
that  followed  the  leaf,  that  sprang  from 
the  seed  that  the  wind  sowed." 

—Youth's  Companion. 


Recitation  of  memory  gems,  by  a  num- 
ber of  pupils. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said:  "Flowers  are 
the  sweetest  things  that  God  ever  made 
and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into." 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and 
pure  in  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  for- 
est trees.  It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and 
generous  nature  to  have  this  strong  rel- 
ish for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and 
this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and  glorious 
sons  of  the  forest. — Irving. 

Every  rose  is  an  autograph  from  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  God. — Theodore 
Parker. 

What  a  desolate  place  the  world  would 
be  without  a  flower!  It  would  be  a  face 
without  a  smile,  a  feast  without  a  wel- 
come. Are  not  flowers  the  stars  of  the 
earth,  and  are  not  our  stars  the  flowers 
of  heaven? — Mrs.  Balfour. 


Prayer  For  Our  State. 

(Air— "America.") 
God  bless  our  noble  State, 
And  make  her  doubly  great. 

In  progress  grand; 
Nor  fear  to  right  the  wrong, 
Protect  among  the  throng, 
The  weak  as  well  as  strong, 

By  her  command. 

Long  may  her  banner  bright, 
Wave   in   the  morning  light, 

And  all  her  laws. 
Approved  by  justice  stand, — 
Her  sons  a  manly  band, 
Her  daughters  hand  in  hand, 

The  home  her  cause. 


Subjects  for  Essays. 

The  State  Tree. 

Our  Duties   to  Posterity. 

The  Maple  Sugar  Camp. 

How   the  Trees   Help  the   Birds. 

How   Trees   Bring   Rainfall. 

Coloring  of  Autumn's  leaves. 

How   Trees   Influence  Climate. 

What  the  Leaves  Do. 

Famous  Trees  of  History. 

Wild  Fruits. 

Kinds  of  Trees  to  Plant  in  Montana. 

Small  Fruits  in   Montana. 

Where  to  Plant  Flowers. 

How  Shall  We  Get  Picnic  Groves? 

Utility  of  Beauty  of  the  School  Yard. 

Duty  of  Beautifying  Cemeteries. 

How  Can  We  Best  Beautify  our  City? 


Selections. 

For    the    convenience    of    teachers    who 

have  access  to  libraries  the  following  list 

of    selections,    which    are    not    printed    in 
this    circular,    is   given: 

The  Holly  Tree Southey 

Woods  in  Winter Longfellow 

Mountain  Daisy  Burns 

Forest  Song  Venable 

Forest  Trees  Cook 

Among  the  Trees  Bryant 

In  a  Forest  Southey 

Under  the  Willows Lowell 

Little  Acorn   Mrs.   Huntington 

Building  of  the  Ship Longfellow 

Song  to  the  Trees  Miller 

In   the   Sugar  Camp Alice   Cary 

The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree Bryant 

The  Elm  and  the   Vine Bryant 

'me   Last  Walk   in   Autumn Whittier 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.  .Longfellow 

The   Palm   Tree Whittier 

Under  the  Violets  Holmes 

The  Willow Mrs.   Hemans 

To  a  Pine  Tree Lowell 

Summer  Woods Mary  Howitt 

Golden  Rod Elaine  Goodale 

Historic  Trees Delano 

Autumn  Woods  Bryant 

The  Lumbermen  Whittier 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit   Whittier 

Our  Almanac T.  B.  Aldrich 

The  Voice  of  the  Grass Sarah  Roberts 

The  Ivy  Green Charles  Dickens 

The  Story  of   the  Morning  Glory   Seed 

St.    Nicholas,    1888 

The  Arab  to  the  Palm Bayard  Taylor 

The  Greenwood  Tree Shakespeare 

Under  the  Washington  Elm.  Cambridge 

Holmes 

An  April  Day Longfellow 

The  Oak  Lowell 


